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SANTAYANA, THEN AND NOW 


ECENT works from the pen of Santayana have made clear a 

distinction which compels a revision of the estimate usually put 
upon his philosophy by American critics. This distinction is ex- 
pressed by the two contrasted ideas of the life of reason and the 
spiritual life. Traces of the contrast can be seen in the earliest 
books of Santayana, but the traces are both few and faint. The 
spiritual life is not a development of a theme familiar from pages 
of former writings; it is comparatively a new theme, a theme so 
contrasted with the life of reason that we may wonder at times 
whether it can be incorporated into the same symphonic whole. For 
some reason, or because of some accident, Santayana devoted him- 
self to an exposition of the life of reason many years before he 
turned to elucidate his present conception of the spiritual life. Per- 
haps this fact is due to some prompting of his personal taste; for 
Santayana is a mixture of artist and moralist, and it is the life of 
reason which is the locus of all esthetic and ethical achievements, 
while the spiritual life, as he now defines it, has no concern with 
values at all. In any case, and no matter what may explain the 
temporal priority of the five-volumed Life of Reason, his critics, 
even his ‘‘friendly critics,’’ have too often supposed that his philos- 
ophy was exhausted in the explanation and development of that 
conception. This is now clearly seen to be not the case, whether 
happily or unhappily. The world of essence, Santayana tells us, 
contains infinite richness; and so his philosophy, we discover, con- 
tains at least an unsuspected variety of themes. The great series 
of The Life of Reason carried through one conception with masterly 
skill. The new series of Realms of Being, along with the reply which 
in Platonism and the Spiritual Life he makes to Dean Inge, is strik- 
ing out in a new direction. For any just appraisal of Santayana’s 
thought, we must try to make clear the distinction between the fun- 
damental ideas of these two series of books. 

The life of reason is ‘‘a name for that part of experience which 
perceives and pursues ideals—all conduct so controlled and all 
sense so interpreted as to perfect natural happiness.’’* It is a 

1The theme of the spiritual life is developed particularly in the last two 


books which Santayana has published: Platonism and the Spiritual Life (New 


York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), and The Realm of Essence (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927). 


* Reason and Common Sense, p. 3. 
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temporal career which men may at times come to live on earth, 
When imagination is guided by the needs of animal life, and impulse 
is disciplined by the foresight of ideal possibilities, then the life of 
reason comes to pass. It is the intelligent utilization of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of a finished product which will more 
efficiently serve the interests of man. It is the loving reshaping of 
natural objects (in clay and stone, in sound and color) into forms 
which will delight the soul. It requires for its achievement both 
industrial and fine arts; it involves a high degree of competence in 
techniques of handling the means to human welfare, and it issues in 
increased sensitivity to, and in heightened appreciation of, the ends 
at which men aim. Also it is the transformation of human as well 
as of inanimate nature, the building up from crude impulse and 
wild imagination of an ordered and harmonious life. It is con- 
cerned with politics, with war, with family life, with friendships, 
with all human institutions. It leads men beyond the ‘‘natural 
society’’ into which they are born, until they win a status in that 
‘‘free society’’ in which their relationships with their fellows are 
reconstructed in accord with the ideal, are beautified and enriched, 
and become a source of enduring joy. Religions have aimed to com- 
plete the life of reason by reshaping man’s fear of the unknown 
into citizenship in the Kingdom of God, even if their proneness for 
superstitious form has invariably thwarted their realization of this 
aim. Thus the whole history of human culture is a record of man’s 
stumbling progress towards and tragic blindness to the ever-present 
possibilities of the life of reason. The life of reason has no final 
goal in the sense of a culminating moment for the sake of which 
all else occurs; it is a process of constant moral gain, in which each 
measure of success but opens the way to further efforts for still 
loftier ambitions. Yet it has many final goals, in the sense of 
moments of intrinsic value and self-justifying worth; for life does 
bring to men bits of genuine glory, moments of sheer happiness in 
the exercise of power nobly directed to noble ends. 

The spiritual life, as outlined in Santayana’s last two books, is 
quite another affair. It is not a matter of effort, of enterprise, of 
the control of nature; it is rather a matter of escape from the 
mundane realm. Though it can occur only at moments in the 
career of rational animals, it is yet not directed to temporal achieve- 
ments in the refashioning of the course of events. ‘‘Spiritual life 
is not a worship of ‘values,’ whether found in things or hypostatized 
into supernatural powers. It is the exact opposite; it is disintoxica- 
tion from their influence.’’* It is based on ‘‘the gleam of intul- 
tion.’’* It is concerned, not with existence and time, but with 


8 Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 30. 
4 Ibid., p. 49. 
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essence and eternity. It is contemplation of essence, contemplation 
so detached from worldly affairs, from moral promptings, from con- 
sciousness of change in the realm of matter, that it is utterly una- 
ware of its existential basis and its temporal relations; for since, as 
Aristotle says, the soul is everything it knows, the man who lives the 
spiritual life tends to become, like the essences he contemplates, a 
disembodied and eternal form. Though it is true that ‘‘ wherever 
spirit exists, it exists at some particular place and time, by the op- 
eration of its natural organs,’’ yet it is also true that ‘‘wherever it 
thinks, it regards only some essence, eternal and non-existent, a 
more or less ample manifestation of pure Being.’’® Spirit then 
means loss of even self-consciousness; and this loss is, not meta- 
phorical, but actual,—for spirit ‘‘cannot attain that ecstacy without 
dropping all connection with its body—that is, without dying.’’ ® 
To those who do not cultivate the spiritual life, it will always seem 
that ‘‘the end of the spiritual life is an end indeed: it is annihila- 
tion.’?* But to those who seek the spiritual life, its end is a libera- 
tion from existence which is scorned and a passing into that eternity 
which seems to offer abiding peace. 

Thus the life of reason and the spiritual life are different in 
nature. As one is a temporal career towards ideal goods, the other 
is withdrawal from time and indifference to goods as much as to 
evils, indifference to all existence of whatever moral quality. San- 
tayana does not seek to lead people to live the spiritual life: he is 
seeking for understanding rather than carrying on propaganda. 
‘In the spiritual life there is nothing obligatory.’’* It is the good 
life for those whose temper leads them to seek it; but so are several 
other forms of life. And Santayana concludes his most persuasive 
chapter in The Realm of Essence with the confession that he himself 
prefers the life of reason to the spiritual life. ‘‘Much as I may 
admire and in a measure emulate spiritual minds, I am aware of 
following them non passibus aequis; and I think their ambition, 
though in some sense the most sublime open to man, is a very special 
one, beyond the powers and contrary to the virtues possible to most 
men. As for me, I frankly cleave to the Greeks and not to the 
Indians, and I aspire to be a rational animal rather than a pure 
spirit.’’® Now the cynic may smile that so sympathetic an expositor 
of the spiritual life should thus pronounce. But the critic must not 
be cynical. A writer may minutely describe the way of life of some 
Tibetan monks or ancient anchorites without aspiring-to fashion 


°The Realm of Essence, p. 63. 
6 Ibid., p. 61. 
7 Ibid., p. 61. 
8 Ibid., p. 65. 
® Ibid., p. 65. 
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his own life on the model of his subject. And furthermore San- 
tayana has already shown himself a zealous spokesman for the life 
of reason and can not therefore be a practitioner of a life so radi- 
cally different. None the less, the critic, however he may eschew 
cynicism and seek just appraisal, will be forced, I believe, to con- 
sider Santayana’s reluctance to become ‘‘pure spirit’’ a significant 
confession. Perhaps it will be found that Santayana has not drawn 
the outlines of the spiritual life in a way thoroughly true to the in- 
tent of his own thought. Of course if he or any one else wishes to 
define the term in a certain way, such is his right: definition is ar- 
bitrary. And some men have lived such a life as Santayana calls 
the spiritual life. Yet Santayana may perhaps have overstated his 
case. In preémpting the term ‘‘spiritual life’’ for a life he can not 
himself choose to live, he is perhaps exaggerating an idea which in 
another form would present a more alluring prospect. 


But before we discuss the spiritual life further, we must turn to 
an analysis of the realm of essence with which in the spiritual life 
Santayana tells us we are wholly concerned. Essences can hardly be 
defined ; but they can be designated by discourse about them, espe- 
cially through careful assertions as to what they are not. They are 
not metaphysical powers behind the world of appearances, nor mag- 
netic forces which draw men and things upwards in aspiration. 
They are not properly to be called the natures of things; for many 
essences may never have been manifested in any existence, and 
those which are so manifested are indifferent to such a casual and 
adventitious accident. They are not concepts or mental events, 
though some of them at times happen to be envisaged in ‘‘the gleam 
of intuition.’’ They are not immortal as the gods are alleged by 
their worshipers to be, though they are eternal in their timeless 
being. They are not intrinsically noble and do not deserve to be 
regarded as superior to existence, though some of them may serve 
as symbols of the values we human beings pursue and many are 
indeed logically prior to the situations by which they happen to be 
brought before our attention. They are the objects of that final 
form of mystic contemplation, when the existence of even God be- 
comes too trivial to absorb the continued devotion of the emanci- 
pated soul. They remain unchanged while we shift our gaze un- 
wittingly from one to another and say we have ‘‘changed our 
minds ;’’ and they do not cease to be when all else perishes in the 
unceasing cycle of birth and death. They are identical and indi- 
vidual, universal and non-existent; they are not imaginary, nor 
abstract, nor, except by chance, the terms of discourse. They alone 
are luminous in a world where the texture of events is confused and 
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puzzling; but they are not therefore friendly to man, but only in- 
nocent of all regard for mortals. They are not themselves truths, 
since truth involves predication about some reality; but whenever 
we try to speak the truth in science or human affairs, we must resort 
to essences as the only means of significant utterance. And all our 
scientific theories, all our bodies of knowledge, all our assertions 
about the world and our business in the world,—all our speech, in 
brief, is but an inroad into the realm of essence whereby we hope 
that some light from ‘‘the gleam of intuition’’ may fall across the 
dark and abysmal course of nature. 

Such is the chief thesis of The Realm of Essence. The delightful 
pages in which Santayana carries the reader through his exposition 
of the thesis are so intriguing in their literary charm that they tend 
to silence dissent. Indeed the book is one of the most effective which 
has come from his pen. The critic might almost venture the opin- 
ion that no such exquisite philosophical literature had ever before 
been composed; and he could not be refuted unless some interrup- 
tion reminded him that there are other volumes written by San- 
tayana and there are the dialogues of Plato. But admiration is 
not the only form of criticism. And on certain points the truth of 
Santayana’s presentation of the nature of essence may perhaps be 
challenged. I say perhaps. For one can hardly be sure that ob- 
jections to Santayana’s statements are fair: a style which uses so 
many graceful literary figures is sometimes difficult to interpret 
with accurate literalness. Yet even at the risk of captious criticism, 
two points seem to me to call for adverse comment. And if the 
points are not well taken, the later volumes of the series on Realms 
of Being will perhaps give the needed correction. 

The first point on which I would make adverse criticism is in 
connection with a doctrine set forth in Scepticism and Animal Faith 
and repeated in The Realm of Essence. In the former book San- 
tayana employed the phrase that nothing given exists.° In the 
latter book he uses no such extreme statement of the point, and I 
am left somewhat doubtful to what extent he still intends to main- 
tain the point unchanged. Yet often Santayana seems to say that 
the whole content of experience is a series of essences and that 
nothing else is ever immediately present in experience. The point 
is not that only an essence can be intuited; for intuition is a term 
which Santayana chooses to preémpt for the way in which essences 
are present to the mind. The point is rather (if this interpretation 
is correct) that intuition is the only activity which clearly occurs 
in experience. And then one would be driven to assert that all the 
particular colors and sounds, all the immediate ‘‘impressions’’ of the 


10 Cf, the title of chapter VII, and passim in the entire book. 
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various senses, all the so-called data of experience are essences. 
Possibly this is what Santayana means in speaking of ‘‘sensible 
essences,’’+4 or in saying that ‘‘all the qualities of sensation,’’ 1? 
‘‘the sweetness I may taste,’’** or ‘‘the colour of the sky’’** are 
essences. Surely, since essences do not exist, it would follow by rigid 
logic that, if only essences are given in experience, nothing given 
exists. Few would challenge the premise that essences do not exist. 
But many would challenge the premise that only essences are given 
in experience. Experience seems to many of us to give immediately 
certain existential facts. ‘‘A particular sort of colour, say Cam- 
bridge blue’’ is what Whitehead calls a ‘‘sense-object’’ and San- 
tayana calls an essence. But Whitehead goes on to point out that 
this sort of color is an entirely different thing from ‘‘ a particular 
patch of blue as seen during a particular second of time at a definite 
date.’’*5 And the particular patch of blue is, so it seems at least 
to me, as immediately present in experience as the sort of blue, the 
essence of blue. Whitehead calls the way in which the particular 
patch of blue is present ‘‘presentational immediacy.’’** And ex- 
perience does seem directly and indubitably to give us abundant 
data through presentational immediacy. Much that is given would 
then exist. And if we need inference, cautiously checked and con- 
trolled, if we also need postulates which can perhaps never be thor- 
oughly demonstrated, in order to go on from the given data to the 
supposition of an order of nature which, if it exists at all, surely lies 
largely beyond direct experience and concerning which we can never 
hope to pronounce with the certainty with which we can pronounce 
concerning the essences we intuit, even then we do not have the 
problem on our hands of jumping from essences intuited to exist- 
ences wholly hidden from view, but rather we have the problem on 
our hands, theoretically and practically, of concluding from the 
existential data of presentational immediacy and the essences thereby 
suggested what further existences are continuous with the existences 
already given. Now there may be involved in this process of ex- 
ploring the realm of nature an activity which might go under the 
name of ‘‘animal faith.’’ For action is prior to reflection, impulse 
to intuition. Animal life is occurring already when first some es- 
sence becomes ‘‘luminous’’ and intelligence effects an awkward con- 
trol over further acts. And there are phases of this animal life 
which may at any minute become data of presentational immediacy, 

11 The Realm of Essence, p. 48. 

12 [bid., p. 30. 

13 [bid., p. 40. 

14 Jbid., p. 115. 

15 The Concept of Nature, p. 149. 

16 Symbolism, its Meaning and Effect, p. 17. 
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and which may thus disclose partially the existential complex of 
events within which action is occurring and must continue to occur. 
But ‘‘animal faith’’ is not, when thus viewed, what Santayana means 
by the term: at least it does not involve any leap in the dark from 
one realm of being to another realm of being. It is rather a matter 
of the extension of belief from the existentially given animal actions 
in the existentially given situation to the more inclusive events, 
existing but not given, within which we live and move and have our 
being. This extension of belief may be based on prejudice, passion, 
vain desire, or sheer guessing, and will then doubtless issue in myth- 
ologies, horrible or entrancing. But it may be guided by tentative 
hypotheses and corrected by further evidence given in further cases 
of presentational immediacy, and will then be called ‘‘scientific’’ and 
be more likely to be true. 

Now all this criticism may be an irrelevant protest against a 
position which Santayana would not assume. He may have in- 
tended only to assert two things about experience which I for one 
would not in the least wish to challenge. On the one hand he may 
have meant to point out that along with what is given in presen- 
tational immediacy is a large element of interpretation, that percep- 
tion is saturated for us adult human beings with meanings which 
may or may not be valid, and that immediate experience, until 
vigorously scrutinized, and perhaps not even then in some cases, is 
not a trustworthy witness of the course of events in nature around 
us. On the other hand he may have meant to recognize that mystics 
will be mystics, that many a man can so withdraw attention from 
the data of presentational immediacy as to become entirely uncon- 
scious of them, while he voyages serenely in the realm of the eternal 
and the ‘‘luminous.’’ In so far as Santayana means that all we 
seem to have in experience is not existentially given or that all which 
is existentially given may at times be successfully ignored, he is on 
solid ground. But he seems to mean more, and to that more I must 
dissent. ‘‘Essences,’’ he writes, ‘‘are the only objects of indubitable 
and immediate experience.’’*7 And thereby he not only asserts 
that we intuit essences, but also denies that we have presentational 
immediacy of some natural and existing events. I am as sure that 
some few of the flux of events about me are immediately given in my 
experience as that some few of the unchanging essences are given."® 

17 The Realm of Essence, p. 165. 

18 Santayana gives some dialectical reasons for his position, especially in 
Scepticism and Animal Faith. Into these I shall not go here. I must point 
out, however, what indeed is an ad hominem argument only, namely, that if 
dialectic (as is discussed above in the next paragraph) is only the pressure of 


circumstances something of those circumstances must be given in experience. 
In other words, Santayana seems to be defending two inconsistent positions. 
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I believe that my fellowmen have kindred experiences; and if any 
of them assure me they have not, I am unable to believe they are 
correctly reporting the facts. And so I have difficulty in convincing 
myself that Santayana really means what he none the less seems 
clearly to say on this point. 

The other point on which I would dissent from Santayana’s con- 
tentions is as to the basis of dialectic. According to Santayana no 
essence has any implications. Each essence is ‘‘all surface without 
substance’’: it is wholly and entirely revealed in any intuition in 
which it is revealed at all. What we falsely take to be implications 
of an essence are associations which lead us mortals to pass in rou- 
tine fashion from one essence to another. Thus implications are 
‘‘imposed on essences by human discourse,’’ ?® and arise from chance 
correlations in the realm of existence. Logie then ‘‘is a kind of 
rhetoric,’’ which ‘‘marshals intuitions in ways which are irrelevant 
to them.’’ 7° And the alleged force of logic is only a bias ingrained 
in human nature,—a bias which is largely due to congenital prede- 
terminations and is reinforced and ‘‘rendered precise and irrevo- 
cable by habits formed under the pressure of circumstances.’’ * 
The @ priori is what an individual finds ineradicable in himself; 
but it has its origins in the history of the race and was generated in 
the individual’s ancestors by some peculiar exigency of the natural 
fiux.22 The urgency of dialectic is then moral,—we are trying in 
dialectic to be loyal to the fundamental tendencies of our own na- 
tures. ‘‘The controlling force in reasoning is not reason, but in- 
stinct and circumstance, opening up some path for the mind, and 
pledging it to some limited issue.’’ 74 

This is irrationalism raising its head in an unexpected quarter. 
It is too easy a way of disposing of a difficult philosophical problem. 
The relationships between essence and existence can not be disposed 
of in so cavalier a fashion. Men find sometimes that the essences 
set forth in the postulates of their thinking lead far away from the 
expected outcome, and discover that they are driven by the inevitable 
bearing of these essences on each other to conclusions which neither 
congenital predeterminations nor empirical contacts with existence 
could account for. It is true that consistency in developing postu- 
lates is unable to lead us to a determination of the truth of our dia- 
lectical systems as applied to the course of nature. Santayana is on 
sound ground in emphasizing the inability of dialectic to settle mat- 

19 The Realm of Essence, p. 81. 

20 Ibid., p. 90. 

21 Ibid., p. 99. 

22 Santayana seems here to be repeating Herbert Spencer’s theory of the 


a priori. Cf. Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, section 208. 
23 The Realm of Essence, p. 104. 
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ters of fact. But there is a great gap between this position and the 
denial of all implications between essences, and adherence to the 
former does not involve assent to the latter. 

Santayana once took a different position himself, a position which 
seems more defensible. In his essay on Three Proofs of Realism he 
wrote: ‘‘Even the essences we take some note of have many neces- 
sary ideal relations which escape us. Logically the essence of a 
right-angled triangle involves the Pythagorean proposition, but psy- 
chologically we may have no occasion or no power to discover it. 
Nature herself, like our thought (which for the most part expresses 
nature), is selective in respect to essence, and reproduces only a part 
of that infinite labyrinth. If physical (or at least terrestrial) space 
had not happened to be Euclidean, Euclid certainly would never 
have thought out Euclidean space: yet all he says of it would have 
been just as intrinsic to that essence as it is now.’’** Essences are 
here recognized as having implications (‘‘ideal relations’’) which 
may not at first be apparent (‘‘which escape us’’) ; and indeed an 
excellent illustration of the relation of essence and existence is given. 
The Euclidean system was a development (as presented in its finished 
form at least) of certain essences defined in the initial postulates. 
The occasion for noting this geometrical system may have been, as 
Santayana suggests, its seeming congruity with the space which 
characterizes the natural events about us. Dialectically it is no 
more adequate than the Riemannian or Lobachevskian or some 
further geometry yet to be discovered. And whether it is to be 
preferred on empirical grounds is a question the philosopher must 
leave to the experimental scientist. Be the truth of these various 
geometries as applied to the real world what it may, at least there 
is an internal logic in Euclidean and other geometries which is not 
borrowed from observation of the ‘‘brute’’ course of events. And 
Santayana will probably not insist that the alternative dialectical 
systems are all alike derived from congenital predeterminations of 
the discoverers of these systems. As he himself so beautifully ex- 
pressed the point a few years ago: ‘‘Only when dialectic passes its 
own frontiers and, fortified by a passport countersigned by expe- 
rience, enters the realm of brute fact, has dialectic itself any claim 
to truth or any relevance to the facts.’’?> But when it passes its 
own frontiers and seeks a passport, it finds all existences conforming 

24 Essays in Critical Realism, pp. 182-183. There are many other places in 
Santayana’s writings where he takes implications as following from the in- 
trinsic nature of an essence, as indeed must be assumed wherever there is ra- 
tional discourse. Cf., for example, the statement that there were in Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of the unknowable implications which he never suspected, 


in Santayana’s Herbert Spencer Lecture, The Unknowable, p. 7. 
5 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 28. 
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to its wishes as no tourist can expect from the governments of the 
countries into which he enters. It may, of course, seek to intrude 
where experience refuses a visa; and then when detected, it will re- 
ceive the deportation it deserves (as Euclidean geometry, according 
to rumors set afoot by some physicists, will soon be deported after 
lingering a trifle longer on the Ellis Island of the realm of nature), 
But when passport and visa are duly countersigned, dialectic, with- 
out indeed exercising the slightest pressure, has its wishes fulfilled 
in every jot and tittle, and, without issuing a single order, finds its 
will more adequately carried out than ever any earthly tyrant. In 
literal phrase, the essences, though not to be taken as forces or powers 
in either the efficient or final sense, often stand in relations of im- 
plication to one another; and when they are embodied in the realm 
of nature, particular existences exhibit the connections required by 
the relationships among the essences. As Santayana put it in the 
passage quoted at the beginning of this paragraph, one essence may 
involve another, apart from any question of psychological associa- 
tions. 

Whether Santayana would try to reconcile his present position 
with his past utterance, and if so how, or whether he has deliber- 
ately departed from or ‘‘outgrown’’ his former opinion about dia- 
lectic, we can not say. There are such difficulties in the problem 
of the bearing of dialectic requirements upon natural events—and of 
course the preceding paragraph of criticism of Santayana did not 
refute him so much as dogmatically assert an opposed point of view 
—that a man is entitled to try out several positions in turn and ex- 
periment with them in his thinking. If Santayana has consciously 
changed his views on the basis of dialectic, his reasons do not seem 
conclusive. And the change is towards a less defensible position. 


But we may return to a consideration of Santayana’s present 
interpretation of the spiritual life. Though essences must be sharply 
distinguished from existences, and even if also they were wholly 
relationless or without implication for each other, it would not fol- 
low that a life devoted to contemplation of them need be wholly 
foreign to the ambitions of the rational animal. And indeed San- 
tayana formerly defined the spiritual life in a quite different way. 
This earlier definition of the spiritual life is in interesting contrast 
with the conception given in Platonism and the Spiritual Life and 
in The Realm of Essence. Let us consider this contrast. 

Throughout The Life of Reason, and especially in the chapter 
on ‘‘Spirituality and its Corruptions’’ in Reason in Religion, San- 
tayana spoke of the spiritual life as the crown and fulfilment of the 
life of reason. ‘‘A man is spiritual,’’ he there tells us, ‘‘ when he 
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lives in the presence of the ideal, and whether he eat or drink does so 
for the sake of a true and ultimate good. He is spiritual when he en- 
visages his goal so frankly that his whole material life becomes a 
transparent and transitive vehicle, an instrument which scarcely ar- 
rests attention, but allows the spirit to use it economically and with 
perfect detachment and freedom.’’** According to this view, the 
vision of essence is regulative of human actions in the world of 
moral affairs. It does not involve blindness to existence and time, 
nor is its perfection found in ecstatic numbness to the pursuits of 
the rational animal. When successive crises in the life of reason 
have witnessed the appearance of useful and fine arts, the rise and 
development of political forms, the discipline of impulse by fore- 
sight, the integration of human activities in a rich and happy 
harmony, then there still remains an adventure of spiritual import. 
This adventure is the imaginative exploration of the realm of es- 
sence, in order therein to find the meaning and standard by which 
to appraise and justify the achievement of one’s life. Or if per- 
chance, as more often happens, the struggle towards moral recon- 
struction of the raw materials of physical and human nature fails 
and is brought to an untimely halt by the recalcitrance of those ma- 
terials, still the adventurous grasp of the essential nature of the 
unachieved goal is an enterprise which may yet transform bare 
failure into sublime tragedy. Without ‘‘the gleam of intuition’’ 
such spirituality is impossible; for standards and meanings are not 
some existences among others, existences which we may touch or see 
with bodily organs. Spirituality is not here regarded as exhausted 
in ‘‘the gleam of intuition’’; it involves comparison of the nature 
intuited with the character of the existential situation and apprecia- 
tion of the sorry inadequacy of the latter and the radiant glory of 
the former, 

When in The Life of Reason Santayana expounded this earlier 
conception of the spiritual life, he was following in the footsteps 
of Plato. Plato is always leading us towards a grasp of the ideal 
which enables us to appraise our acts, our institutions, ourselves. 
In the Republic, for example, he gains for himself and for us a vision 
of the perfect city which does not exist on earth, but is emblazoned 
upon the sky. And he does not lose himself in uninterrupted con- 
templation of the perfect city, nor would he have achieved spirit- 
uality in that way (in Santayana’s earlier sense for the term). 
Rather he was spiritual precisely because he viewed his beloved but 
miserable Athens from the battlements of the perfect city, pronounc- 
ing authoritative judgment upon the existing city in the light of 
his vision of the city in the sky. 

26 Reason in Religion, pp. 193-194. 
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Plato is not a perfect parallel to Santayana at this point. For 
Plato, though he never allowed his reforming passion to pervert his 
vision of the ‘‘ideas,’’ was yet passionate in his desire to effect re- 
form. And Santayana has shown no such desire. Perhaps a better 
parallel to Santayana is Spinoza. Near the beginning of the Po- 
litical Treatise Spinoza said: ‘‘I have laboured carefully, not to 
mock, lament, or execrate, but to understand human actions; and 
to this end I have looked upon passions, such as love, hatred, anger, 
envy, ambition, pity, and the other perturbations of the mind, not 
in the light of vices of human nature, but as properties, just as 
pertinent to it, as are heat, cold, storm, thunder, and the like to the 
nature of the atmosphere, which phenomena, though inconvenient, 
are yet necessary, and have fixed causes, by means of which we en- 
deavor to understand their nature, and the mind has just as much 
pleasure in viewing them aright, as in knowing such things as flatter 
the senses.’’*7 Just this attitude, detached from all reforming zeal, 
yet intellectually concerned to know the nature of existence, is what 
Santayana expressed as making possible ‘‘ideal society.’’** Ideal 
society, as readers of The Life of Reason will recall, is not utopia: 
it is fellowship with ideal being, i.e., with essences. When the life 
of reason is sufficiently advanced, the human mind turns to a realm 
beyond its physical and social environment, and seeks a ‘‘disin- 
toxicated’’ and just view of the ideas and ideals, the sentiments and 
beliefs, the hopes and ambitions which have absorbed other men 
during the history of culture. It does so, not to escape the world 
any more than to reform the world, but to understand the world. 
And understanding involves the intuition of essence, the choice, out 
of the vast labyrinth of essence, of just those essences which enable 
us to define the present nature of things and to discern the ideal 
goal of things. The vision of essence does not, in Santayana’s earlier 
conception of the spiritual life, end in itself; rather it aims at inter- 
pretation of the values which men may properly cherish in the realm 
of human affairs, 

Santayana’s present conception of the spiritual life is quite an- 
other matter, as the outline above makes evident. It involves com- 
plete indifference to and total forgetfulness of the realm of existence: 
it scorns even the most just appraisal of the possibilities of existence. 
It craves unconsciousness as it loses itself in the eternal being it 
contemplates. It ‘‘regards only some essence,’’ ?® and does not em- 
ploy the essence to illumine problems of existence. 

The unsatisfactory character of Santayana’s present view of the 
spiritual life may become more clear if we pause to examine a ¢eT- 

27 Bohn edition of Spinoza, Vol. I, pp. 288-289. 


28 Reason in Society, Chapter VIII. 
29 The Realm of Essence, p. 63, italics mine. 
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tain phrase he uses. He tells us that ‘‘contemplation of pure Being 
is the last phase of spiritual progress.’’*° The term ‘‘pure Being”’ 
is used by Santayana without any equivocation; but it is rich in 
associations from the history of mysticism, and almost inevitably 
carries connotations for the reader which go far beyond Santayana’s 
express doctrine. My criticism involves the point that without these 
further unintended associations Santayana’s thesis about the spirit- 
ual life would be, if not ridiculous, at least utterly unconvincing. 

Santayana’s statement that contemplation of pure Being is the 
last phase of spiritual progress means just this. We become spir- 
itual if we pay exclusive attention to ‘‘the positive intrinsic na- 
ture’’ *1 of an essence without further considering its relations to 
possible existence. We become spiritual, that is, if we enjoy the 
essences for their own sake, and resist the natural urge to make the 
leap of animal faith by building up on some essence a belief about 
the natural world. Thus the less interested we are in truth about 
existence, the more chance we have of being spiritual. Pure Being 
is, when thus used, a name for the kind of reality which any and 
every essence possesses in its own right. Santayana maintains that, 
once we have grasped any essence in its own positive intrinsic na- 
ture, we will be led on surely to a vision of the whole infinite realm 
of essence. Santayana has no moral preference for any one essence 
over others, in his treatment of the spiritual life. To rest in unal- 
loyed intuition of any essence whatever is to tend towards spirit- 
uality. 

But though such is Santayana’s position, his language is loose. 
Though at times pure Being means for him the kind of being which 
every essence possesses, at other times it stands for a special essence 
apart from the rest. In an earlier writing he said: ‘‘Pure Being is 
itself a particular essence, the simplest essence of all, clearly distin- 
guishable, both in definition and in experience, from every other 
essence.’’*? And in many passages in The Realm of Essence he 
continues to use the term in this sense. ‘‘Pure Being is different 
from all other essences.’’ ** Pure Being is ‘‘of all essences the most 
lauded and the most despised, the most intently studied in some 
quarters and the most misunderstood in others.’’** And while 
“pure Being is no purer than any other essence,’’ it is ‘‘related to 
other essences very much as any essence is related to its existing 
manifestations.’’**> In such passages pure Being is the supreme 

80 Ibid., p. 60. 

81 Ibid., p. 56. 

82 The Unknowable, p. 9. 


83 The Realm of Essence, p. 46. 
84 Ibid., p. 45. 
85 Tbid., p. 49. 
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essence at the head of a hierarchy of lesser essences. And while the 
two meanings of ‘‘pure Being’’ have a legitimate logical bearing on 
each other, this second usage of the term is likely to mislead San- 
tayana’s readers. 

Any student of mysticism can understand the appeal which con- 
templation of pure Being as a supreme essence makes to many minds. 
Its logical priority gives it, illicitly perhaps, but none the less force- 
fully, a moral urgency and religious attraction. It is The One, 
The Absolute, The Ultimate. But pure Being, as the kind of reality 
which any and every essence possesses, is hard to consider with the 
same affectionate and awe-struck fervor. The contemplation of the 
pure being of mud, and hydrogen peroxide, and mahogany, and 
dandruff does not really seem very noble an occupation. And even 
if one then goes on to contemplate the pure being of the perfect 
circle and eternal justice and sheer beauty, the glory of the realm 
of essence is not very bright. Deprived of reference to existence, 
as scientific description or as moral appraisal, the essences are as 
democratic as Santayana rightly asserts; and the essence of beauty 
is no more lovely than the essence of dandruff, since their being is 
equally pure. The success of Santayana’s doctrine that contempla- 
tion of pure Being is the last phase of spiritual progress would seem 
to be dependent on this point, namely, that the reader should be 
guilty of the equivocation in reading Santayana’s language against 
which he successfully guards for himself. The critic can not then 
help but wonder whether the dual usage of the term ‘‘pure Being,”’ 
though stylistically adroit, is not also a bit unfortunate. 

Not only is the earlier of Santayana’s two conceptions of the 
spiritual life a more significant moral adventure, but it is, I believe, 
more in line with the real intent of his philosophic point of view. 
Of course, the term ‘‘spiritual life’? may legitimately be redefined 
in a dozen ways by different authors or by the same author in dif- 
ferent connections. And it is true enough that men have at times 
lived the spiritual life in each sense in which Santayana defines the 
term. But none the less Santayana seems in his last two books to 
be engaged in a kind of tour de force, a philosophical trick more 
amusing than profound. Engaged in writing a volume on essence, 
he has been driven to press his theme with rigor and to show the 
extreme to which contemplation of essence may go. But his con- 
fession that he does not wish himself to live a spiritual life in his 
new sense of the term stands forth like an acknowledgment that 
when he has played his philosophic game he will return to more 
fruitful and profitable inquiry. 

Santayana developed his present conception of the spiritual life, 
not simply as a by-product of his discussion of the realm of essence, 
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but in connection with his reply to the neo-Platonic position of Dean 
Inge. And therein we perhaps discover the basic motivation of his 
present position. Throughout his many books over many years 
Santayana has always shown a strong animus against what he re- 
gards, and rightly, as a misuse of essence. Neo-Platonism he has 
treated as a perverted Platonism. The Platonic ‘‘ideas’’ or uni- 
versals or essences may properly be used to define the values of na- 
tural existence and to guide the life of reason; but they are not to be 
hypostatised and treated as the generating forces behind the course 
of natural events. We should not take our vision of ideal ends as 
a discovery of efficient causes. Theologians have only too often been 
guilty of just this blunder; and their excessive enthusiasm for the 
ideal has thus issued in superstition. Similarly, whereas ‘‘idealism 
in the proper sense of the word’’ would be ‘‘nothing but a visionary 
intuition of values,’’ most historic idealisms have usually become 
‘‘a supernumerary second physics, a world to which an existence 
was attributed which could be hardly conceived and was certainly 
supported by no evidence, while that significance which it really 
possessed in reference to natural processes was ignored or even 
denied.’’ ** Against these mythologies and pseudo-idealisms San- 
tayana has persistently maintained that the ‘‘moral effects’’ of 
natural events must not be confused with ‘‘their dramatic ante- 
cedents.’’ **7 Or, in other words, ‘‘the ideal to which all forces 
should minister is itself no force or factor in its own realization.’’ ** 
But Santayana’s earlier conception of the spiritual life is at least 
as effective a reply to the neo-Platonism of Dean Inge as his present 
conception. Indeed it seems to me altogether more effective; for it 
is in harmony with the life of reason and need not be repudiated by 
advocates of the life of reason. It would seem that, in the eloquence 
with which Santayana opposes Dean Inge, he has overreached the 
mark. He meant to insist on the reality of essence apart from the 
realm of existence, and he has ended in making the life in which 
essence is intuited unconcerned with the existential course of human 
affairs. Even granting the arbitrary character of all definition, 
Santayana’s present choice of the meaning to be attached to the 
phrase ‘‘the spiritual life’’ is unfortunate. 

The last few paragraphs have been concerned with possible mo- 
tivations of the recent course of Santayana’s thought. It must be 
recognized that whoever enters upon a discussion of motives behind 
any philosophical opinion or system is on dangerous ground. If the 
critic of Santayana thinks he can detect motives, he may be but giv- 
ing expression to his own prejudices ; he must surely realize that he is 


86 Reason in Religion, p. 134. 
87 Ibid., p. 141. 
38 Reason in Society, p. 190. 
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guided by a general impression which contains elements of sub- 
jectivity rather than by clear evidence. Yet the attempt to trace 
motivations is an enticing venture; and the outcome, whatever it is, 
may in a sense be said to have a measure of validity. For even if 
the motive inferred as an element in the formation of Santayana’s 
present view of the spiritual life never operated existentially, it is 
essentially one that some Santayana-like person might have enter- 
tained in a world more or less like our own. Thereby the critic is 
merely turning Santayana into an essence; or, more exactly, he is 
turning from the Santayana whose books he has been reading to 
the essence which that existing Santayana brings before his mind in 
‘the gleam of intuition.’’ This essential Santayana can not but 
interest his discoverer, and will inevitably become the theme of dis- 
course. Even the existing Santayana can not protest too vehemently, 
No man is a much better judge of his own motivations than the sym- 
pathetic observer, and no man ean claim infallibility in correcting 
his friendly critics. 

However just our discussion of motives may be, at least there is 
no doubt that Santayana’s recent works require a modification of 
the opinion in which he is usually held in America. The new series 
of books on Realms of Being will correct the estimate of the man 
which was made on the basis of the earlier series of The Life of Rea- 
son. Santayana is not by temperament a lover of the realm of 
matter. His professed materialism * is not an index of his personal 
taste. His naturalism is due to honest and reasoned argument: it 
is not the prejudiced expression of a love of nature. Many of his 
American admirers have taken him to be more of a naturalist than 
by intent he aims to be; and they have used his books as partisan 
literature in support of their more militant and aggressive natural- 
ism, thus obscuring the other strains besides naturalism which run 
through his pages. His naturalism is akin to that which he attrib- 
utes to Democritus: ‘‘His delight in a mechanism that can fall into 
so many marvellous and beautiful shapes, and can generate so many 
exciting passions, should be of the same intellectual quality as that 
which the visitor feels in a museum of natural history, where he 
views the myriad butterflies in their cases, the flamingoes and shell- 
fish, the mammoths and gorillas.’’*° Or as he expresses the matter in 
personal confession: ‘‘I myself have no passionate attachment to 
existence, and value this world for the intuitions it can suggest, 
rather than for the wilderness of facts that compose it.’’ 41 San- 
tayana’s naturalism is only an episode, so to speak, in his Platonic 
enjoyment of eternal being. Nature does not tempt him to join 

39 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. vii. 


40 Reason in Science, p. 90. 
41 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 171. 
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actively in the struggle for existence, to direct the course of its shift- 
ing flux of events, to become a reformer in control of natural proc- 
esses. Rather it leads him to stand aside and use events as occa- 
sions for the contemplation of certain essences which he might other- 
wise never intuit. While the essences are infinitely more numerous 
than those which find some embodiment in nature, at least nature is 
what directs our attention to many essences in which we can find 
delight. Nature is for Santayana an introduction to ideas, a pre- 
lude to intuition. 

In brief, Santayana’s naturalism, if that term be applied to him 
at all, is anything but a summons to delve into matter and to take 
part in active affairs. It is the recognition of hard facts from a 
mind unyielding in its integrity and unwilling to delude itself. But 
having acknowledged the existence of nature as Margaret Fuller 
accepted the universe, Santayana turns to things which delight him 
more. Even his acceptance of nature is a bit malicious: it is based 
on an indifference such as he tells us the essences exhibit to their 
chance embodiments at casual moments in the flux of events. A thor- 
oughgoing naturalist who then proceeds to scorn nature is a much 
more emancipated mind than an idealist who tries vainly to read his 
purposes and prejudices into the cosmic processes. 

Indeed Santayana is more ‘‘Platonic,’’ in one sense of that term, 
than Plato ever was. Behind Plato’s search for essences, as of jus- 
tice or holiness, there lies a moral preference for those essences which 
serve to express human ideals; and there is evident in the dialogues 
a constant longing to enter, as the normal Greek naturally would 
enter, into the direction of affairs in the city he loved. When 
Socrates in the early dawn saw Hippocrates blush, Plato is poig- 
nantly revealing his own soul; for Socrates had made Hippocrates 
seem to say that he preferred to be a talker about government rather 
than an active governor. But if Santayana had written the Prota- 
goras, no youth would have blushed at such an offense, or rather there 
would have been no offense committed. Santayana is as aloof from 
politics as from inanimate nature. He immensely enjoys the pros- 
pects he obtains in watching the course of party warfare, intrigue, 
triumph, and failure; he finds pleasure in passing competent judg- 
ment upon the character of different political ambitions, programs, 
and performances. But these affairs are instances to him of ideas, 
begetters of intellectual insight into certain eternal essences. As 
most people who to-day read Dante regard each particular sinner in 
Hell, not as the real person he was in the political life of Dante’s 
own day, but as a recurrent and oft-encountered type of human 
character, so Santayana takes even his contemporaries and ours, 
even us ourselves who are his admirers and critics, as but occasions 
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on which his vision turns to appreciation of perennial forms. He 
looks through us and beyond; he sees what we are as well as that we 
are, and he pays no more attention to the fact that we are than cour- 
tesy demands. He sees what we are, and he smiles; and in the con- 
templation of our essence, he has caught up all that is of worth in 
us for him. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Steryine P. LAMPRECHT. 





Sovereignty: A Study of a Contemporary Political Notion. Pauu 
W. Warp. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 201 pp. 


Professor Ward asserts that his purpose in this book is ‘‘to throw 
additional light upon the meaning of the term ‘sovereignty’ in 
contemporary thought.’’ His method of doing this is partly his- 
torical and partly critical. In the first chapter, he traces in broad 
outline the origin and evolution of the modern idea of sovereignty. 
This introduction provides an excellent background for the suc- 
ceeding chapters, in which he examines critically the use of the 
concept in more recent political thought. 

The concept of sovereignty in its modern sense is traced back 
to the struggle between the church and the feudal lords of Germany, 
France, and England. It resulted from a fusion of two medieval 
ideas: that of feudal sovereignty and that of the plenitudo potestatis 
claimed by emperor or pope. The new monarchs of England and 
France, asserting their independence, claimed, like a feudal lord, 
final jurisdiction and power within their domain; and, like the em- 
peror or pope, recognized no superior to whom they were subject. 
Hence sovereignty in its classical form meant supreme authority, 
incommunicable and indivisible. It is clearly delineated by Hobbes 
in his Leviathan. 

This conception proved a source of great embarrassment and 
confusion when the absolute authority of the king came to be ques- 
tioned. As sovereignty was indivisible, it seemed irreconcilable 
with the new political forms. To complicate matters, legal philos- 
ophy also demanded a unitary source or will as a foundation for 
law. These difficulties were some of the sources from which there 
developed the theory of a general will and the theory of the state 
as a person, real or fictitious—developments that were reinforced by 
the rise of nationalism and industrialism. They are attempts to 
reconcile actual political forms and purposes with an idea that had 
served a useful function in an entirely different situation. 

It is impossible here to follow the author through his critical 
analysis of the use of the concept by the idealists and pluralists, in 
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chapters two and three. In both schools he finds ample opportunity 
for pointing out how a concept that once served a useful purpose 
outlives its utility and serves only to befog issues by leading thinkers 
away from, instead of to, a study of specific problems. The idealists 
became preoccupied in providing a locus for sovereignty. As con- 
temporary political organization did not seem to afford one, ‘‘a 
metaphysically real ‘person’ was provided to sit upon the throne left 
vacant by the absolute monarch.’’ The case of the pluralists is little 
better. Influenced by Gierke, they attack the idea of absolute state 
sovereignty in behalf of some group interests. The state, they 
insist, is but one of many organizations and it has no inherent di- 
vine rights any more than had the Stuart kings. Hence Dr. Figgis 
attacks state sovereignty in favor of religious groups; Laski, in 
favor of certain economic groups; Duguit, in favor of increasing 
the power of the courts. In the fourth chapter, the author appraises 
the value of state sovereignty in the sphere of international rela- 
tions. If the idea be credited with securing order within the state, 
it has been at the price of external anarchy. The problems that 
arose in the rapidly changing world of the past century were hope- 
lessly obscured by the nationalism inculeated by absolute state sov- 
ereignty. As a result of this review, the author concludes that the 
concept in its classical form is worthless and serves to divert atten- 
tion from the real problems which are properly the results aimed 
at and the means suggested for their attainment. 

It is not at all necessary to accept the pragmatic viewpoint of 
the concluding chapter in order to appreciate this book. It serves 
admirably as a guide in the mazes of contemporary political theory, 
even though its appraisals may be at times questioned. The review 
of idealism, in accordance with the prevailing fashion in philosophy 
today, is very unappreciative. The author follows here rather 
closely the criticisms of idealism presented in two books written 
during the war—Z'he Metaphysical Theory of the State by L. T. 
Hobhouse, and German Philosophy and Politics by John Dewey. 
Considering the circumstances under which these books were writ- 
ten, it is not at all likely that the authors were seeking for something 
to commend in a theory that had its origin in Germany. Moreover, 
its theory of sovereignty is the very point at which idealism is most 
Vulnerable. Asa result, Professor Ward’s analysis may give one the 
impression that the work of Hegel and of Bosanquet, to whom he 
chiefly devotes attention, has been nothing more than futile dia- 
lectic. In his mellower years, James could acknowledge some of 
Hegel’s profound insights and it was only the perverse forms in 
which it was his custom to express them that antagonized him. A 
sympathetic interpretation of the metaphysical theory of the state 
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would find in it, despite the awkward forms in which it is expressed 
and the misinterpretations to which it is so easily liable, many ele- 
ments of very great value for political theory. That many of these 
have been incorporated in later political theories of an entirely dif- 
ferent cast should not detract from the credit that is due idealism. 
A similar suggestion regarding interpretation would apply to the 
pluralistic theories criticized by the author. 

It should in all fairness be noted, however, that Professor Ward 
seeks to appraise only the value and function of the concept of 
sovereignty : it is perhaps unjust to hold him responsible for evalua- 
tions of various philosophies that seem to be involved in this ap- 
praisal. His book is essentially a plea for a new method—the method 
of direct consideration of determinate political and social problems, 
rather than that of viewing them from the standpoint of an out- 
worn category, that serves only to confuse the issues. The preoccu- 
pation with dialectical disquisitions and factitious problems, that 
attended the use of the concept of sovereignty in the history of po- 
litical theory, is quite an impressive support for this plea as well 
as for the general pragmatic thesis that an idea must always be 
regarded as a tenative suggestion to be evaluated in terms of its re- 
sults when actually put into practice. In the final chapter, these 
suggestions are well developed and an excellent formulation of the 
pragmatic method in political theory presented. 


J. A. NICHOLSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Primitive Man as Philosopher. Pauw Rapin. With foreword by 
John Dewey. New York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1927. xviii + 402 pp. 

I wish first of all to give a hearty endorsement of the capital 
thing that Dr. Radin has done in this volume, and then to take two 
exceptions, one to a mannerism and one to what I assume to be a 
bias marking his carrying through of his task. The exceptions weigh 
only incidentally, for the book is, as I think, sane, helpful, worth 
doing, and worth reading. 

The essential thesis of the work is that among peoples called 
‘*primitive’’ (a thoroughly confusing term, in my opinion) men 
are individuals of as many and of the same kind of types as are 
found among peoples called ‘‘civilized’’ (another term that is full 
of confusion). ‘‘Throughout this book I am making one assump- 
tion, namely, that among primitive peoples there exists the same 
distribution of temperament and ability as among us,’’—these are 
Radin’s words. Good! It is just so! American Indians, Poly- 
nesians, Zulus (Radin relies chiefly upon these), and the rest are 
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just as human, personal, several in kind, tough- or tender-minded, 
imaginative or prosaic, intellectual or practical, devout or scep- 
tical, as any tram or pullman-load of passengers. There are phi- 
losophers in every tribal group that can count into the hundred 
thousand, and sometimes philosophers chance even amid the needy 
and often hard-pressed members of the tribe of a few hundred 
individuals,—just as, on the whole, it takes a hundred thousand 
to support a philosopher among ourselves. Further, there is pht- 
losophy, in the traditional lore of virtually all peoples, for the 
philosopher’s influence does not die with his day, and primitive 
folk, no less than ourselves, live their mental life very largely by 
means of their own slowly assembled and sedulously treasured phil- 
osophical patrimony. 

It is Dr. Radin’s point to run through the range of problems and 
solutions, philosophical in cast, which are to be found among such 
peoples, and, running through, to show that their range of specu- 
lative achievement is not radically inferior to ours—above all, it is 
not merely some muddied pre-logical mysticism, some fog of ani- 
mism or fetichism, or some child’s paradise of unreality. He 
undertakes such topics as the primitive View of Life, and shows 
that there are views of life,—seen steadily and whole, by George! 
even among the races of the unbleached. These primitives, he 
indicates, possess a quite direct freedom of thought, and know that 
this is theirs; they have conceptions of right and wrong; visions of 
the ideal man, the hero, or the just and good man; they distinguish, 
pithily enough, between the natures of men and women; they are 
not wanting in the tragic sense of life; and they know how to 
express their thoughts in pointed aphorisms and understood sym- 
bols. Further, some of them, their philosophers, make distinctions 
of real and unreal, inner and outer; they have their own psy- 
chologies (dot for dot the same as our most imbedded popularities 
in this field) ; they think about God and his number, which is not 
necessarily plural; and they do all this partly because they would 
like to know and partly because they like to speculate, whether 
critically or fondly. If this isn’t philosophizing, implies Radin,— 
well, nothing is lacking but the Ph.D. to invest it with the character, 
and if you examine closely you will find that degrees are actually 
granted. For what, after all, is our doctorate collectively but a 
group of initiates speaking an esoteric tongue and adorned with 
particolored insignia: any Sioux or Zulu would get the point. 

So far I follow Radin with free enthusiasm. It is all so true 
that it’s a pity that it needs saying. Probably his saying of it will 
have only an incidental effect, at this moment (later it will be 
taken for granted) ; for there is too much picturesque piety, of the 
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ethnographical sort, bound up in animism and mana and tabu and 
totemism—too much writing gone to waste on these exoticisms—to 
permit the generation which has fathered the lore to misprize it. 
After all, these terms have served a use, and they deserve consid- 
eration; although it is a fine thing to be able to forget a vocabu- 
lary when it is dead, the structure which it has supported, as 
builder’s scaffold, is inbuilt, more or less, with the old bearings. I 
think that Radin has put ‘‘primitive’’ prelogical thinking where 
it belongs,—in the class of ‘‘civilized’’ sublogical thinking; and 
since this, in itself, is something which re-defines the exotic terms, it 
is something to be thankful for, energetically. 

And having, as I conceive, done my duty in the way of thank- 
fulness, I shall mention my two exceptions. The mannerism which 
I (surely a sympathetic reader!) find irritating is a sort of en- 
throned apodicticity (is there such a word?) in ‘‘the author’s man- 
ner.’”’ Dr. Radin is abundant with ‘‘proof,’’ ‘‘demonstration,” 
‘‘refutation,’’—all the complacent certitudes, just as if he really 
somewhat doubted the convincingness of his own evidences,—which 
are capital so far as they go, and which go as far as a modest 
author need ask. When one appeals to ‘‘ample and incontrovertible 
evidence’’ just where there is controversy, and that between gentle- 
men of good standing, or when the appeal is to ‘‘ethnologists and 
unbiased students’’—well, one is likely to bite one’s thumb at the 
‘‘ethnologists’’ and to ask what poor devil of a human being, stu- 
dent or sage, is or can be destitute of bias! Really, Dr. Radin, you 
should have let your Winnebagoes, Maoris, and Amazulus do all 
the ‘‘proving’’ that is profitable, and that is to bring persuasion. 

And the mannerism fetches me up with the bias. It is not for 
me, after what I have just said, to criticize any man for possessing 
a bias. In fact, I sympathize the more with Radin’s because it 
enables me the better to see my own. There is a vase in Santa Fé 
(really it is superb!), done, I think, by Nampayo herself, which in 
a rash moment I have likened, for quality, to the Attic,—fifth cen- 
tury, too! Now, heaven forgive me, for I do know better,—and I 
believe that Radin, too, knows better than his utterances imply 
when his adulation of the ‘‘primitive’’ leads him into what are 
really absurdities, done more or less in the grand manner. Vide, 
p. 61: ‘‘The distortion in our whole psychic life and in our whole 
apperception of the external realities produced by the invention of 
the alphabet, the whole tendency of which has been to elevate 
thought and thinking to the rank of the exclusive proof of all veri- 
ties, never occurred among primitive people’’; or p. 99: ‘‘ Among us 
the recognition of the truth of human nature drives us into pessi- 
mism, cynicism, or sensationalism... many... to... reli 
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gion’ [sic!] ; ‘‘ridiculous as it may seem . . . primitive peoples do 
and have faced the problem far more frequently and far more con- 
sistently than the people of Western Europe,’’ etc., etc. These are 
examples of the arrant nonsense into which romantic enthusiasms 
may lead us, and I certainly feel that I owe to Dr. Radin’s self- 
indulgence some gratitude for the better caution which I hope to 
put into any future utterances of my own... . 

And, by way of footnote, why should the author of a book de- 
voted to the honest and justified purpose of showing Sioux and 
Zulu minds to be human minds, varied and interesting, insist on 
keeping the straw in the ‘‘primitive’’ mannikin? The Sioux-Zulus 
are no more than we are, barring a few accidents of upbringing. 


HartTLEY ALEXANDER. 
ScRIPPS COLLEGE. 


Morals in Review. A. K. Rogers. New York: The Maemillan Com- 

pany. 1927. Pp. xii-+ 456. 

The clarity, economy, and precision of line, characteristic of 
the sketches which here depict the positions of leading thinkers in 
the field of ethics, remind one of a group of etchings. Historical 
in nature, the work is in no strict sense a history of ethics, but a 
series of studies, chronologically arranged. The titles of the nine- 


teen chapters suggest a consideration of broad movements from the 
time of Socrates to the end of the last century, but closer attention 
reveals the fact that these titles serve only to present a scheme of 
arrangement under which chosen representatives may be placed for 
discussion. Thus ‘‘The Ethics of the Church”’ is devoted to a con- 
sideration of ‘Thomas Aquinas; ‘‘ Metaphysical Ethies in England,”’ 
to Bradley and Green. 

The structure of the book appears to be the outcome of the au- 
thor’s belief that submergence of the individual is an old, a highly 
respectable, and a prevalent sin among students in this field. The 
theorist who agrees that human experience is the chief source of 
data for ethics, is not likely to welcome adventurous experiments 
for the discovery of such data. He is more likely to provide a 
steadying force in society than a creative power. Hence there is 
need for emphasis to be placed upon the individual as explorer, 
Whose genius, unsubmerged by the conventions of his time, seeks 
satisfaction in a unique formulation of such principles as are dis- 
covered in his world of experience. There is need to restate the 
meaning of social welfare in a way which shall divest it of remoteness 
and abstraction, and show it to be the welfare of a great number of 
men who have various interests in common, but for each of whom 
the good takes on a distinctly personal complexion, which can not 
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be deduced rationally from general principles, but which can be 
discovered in experiences of life by each man for himself and in 
his own way. In this sense ethical study should be biographical, and 
biographical is the book, though devoid of material relative to in- 
cidents in the lives of its subjects which might usually be so desig. 
nated. 

The aim of the book is to ‘‘isolate the more significant contribu- 
tions which have yet a definite mark, especially as these are still 
relevant to discussions of the present day.’’ What human conduct 
is; what may have been its origin and course of development; the 
way in which the trend of ideals has accompanied the course of 
customs and manners,—these questions are immediately dismissed. 
Yet one can not but regret that the skill which is so evident in the 
treatment was not allowed fuller scope in dealing with detail, even 
at the cost of further limitation of subject-matter, for the finest 
analytical power should have more than twenty-eight pages in which 
to depict ‘‘Scientific Ethics,’’ if there is to be individual considera- 
tion of the work of Spencer, Huxley, Comte, Clifford, Stephen, and 
Guyau. We can not but feel the loss upon discovery that Jess than 
half a page can be devoted to Comte and two pages to Guyau. Chris- 
tianity is dismissed with ‘‘general remarks’’ having to do with the 
system of Saint Thomas. This much may be said without raising 
the ever-possible question of the wisdom of this or any given selec- 
tion, or of any given apportionment of space. For instance, some 
will question the wisdom of devoting a chapter to Mandeville, when 
so many men of major importance must be quickly dismissed or en- 
tirely omitted. As for myself, however, I should be far less disposed 
to regret omissions than the all too brief development of many of 
the interesting studies. 

It appears both impossible and unwise here to enumerate the 
many critical questions which the lines of the various expositions 
raise. It would be quite as difficult to single out the many points 
at which the insight of the author is responsible for contributions of 
value. No chapter is likely to suggest more questions, however, than 
that dealing with Socrates. That Plato’s portrait is to be pre- 
ferred to Xenophon’s, we shall not doubt. But was Socrates s0 
complete and sincere a mystic as Professor Rogers believes? Doubt- 
ing the world of sense, is it really through a direct source that he 
will know? Is this other-worldly knowledge so much to be preferred 
to the discoveries of metaphysical speculation, to his mind? We 
shall not deny the contention, however, that moral conviction does 
add something of the reformer’s zeal to his irony, and endow the 
moral satirist with his power as he goes about his chosen vocation 
of plaguing the sluggish indifference of Athens. It may be ques 
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tioned whether Plato ‘‘the artist’’ of this chapter is quite consistent 
with Plato of a later description, for whom ‘‘ perfection and totality 
are defined at the expense of nearer and homelier forms of good.’’ 
Nor am I convinced that in this later description there may not be 
unnecessary emphasis placed upon Plato’s ‘‘aristocratice fastidious- 
ness in things of the mind’’ and ‘‘high seriousness which looks down 
on the common,’’—upon his lofty disdain of the philosopher who 
would ‘‘go afishing.’’ Especial appreciation should be expressed 
of the pedagogical value of such presentations as ‘‘The Ethics of 
Conscience’’ and the phrasing of criticism in such chapters as that 
dealing with ‘‘Utilitarianism.’’ 

The book should be welcomed by teachers of ethics as a most 
valuable supplement to discussions of problems of ethical theory and 
application. It answers, at least in part, the present need for a 
new history of ethics. Its material is presented with a high degree 
of skill, evident both in analysis and organization. As to brevity, 
which I may have emphasized too greatly as a fault, we shall hope 
that correction will be found in a more extended study, developed 
along similar lines and in an equally interesting manner, at some 
future date. 


CuIFFoRD BARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Eugenio Rignano’s extensive criticism of the Gestaltpsychologie, 
published in Scientia and then embodied in his Problemi della Psiche 
(Bologna, 1928), has called forth a reply in Scientia (May, 1928), 
by W. Kohler. This reply, together with a German translation of 
Rignano’s rejoinder to Kéhler’s reply, have been reprinted sepa- 
rately by Scientia. This important and interesting discussion is 
thus available in convenient form. 


S. McC. Butt, Associate Professor of Philosophy in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has leave of absence for the coming academic 
year, and will be Acting Associate Professor of Philosophy in Brown 
University. 

E. B. McGilvary, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin, will be visiting Professor at the University of California 
during the fall semester, lecturing on the Mills foundation. 
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